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BOR. 


Me  Cticbut  et  qui  dinimuiat  rnutum 
Marne  eeb*rUs  Datut,  et  ultimi 
.Keecemt  GtUni  me  fferittts, 

Discet  Iher,  Rodjmique  fot»r, 

IMITATED. 

I  shall  be  known  where  Indians  bend  the  bow. 

Who  death  despise  and  fearleM  meet  his  blow  ; 

The  lea’-ned  Georgian  will  my  works  commend, 

And  Mississippi’s  drinker  hail  me  friend. 

IN  all  ages,  the  philosopher,  the  |KK:t,thc  Tnathematician, 
who  endeavoured,  each  in  .his  turn,  to  enlighten  mankind,  al¬ 
ways  delighted  himself  with  the  fond  hope  that  his  works 
would  descend  to  posterity,  and  in  some  degree  be  useful 
when  he  was  inclosed  in  the  silent  tomb :  Surely  this  ambi¬ 
tion  is  laudable,  it  tends  to  stimulate  to  exertion  ;  and  although 
the  hope  may  not  be  realized,  tho’  the  author  and  hi^  works 
may  both  sink  into  oblivion,  yet,  if  he,  according  to  the  talent 
given,  has  thrown  his  mile  into  the  common  treasury,  if  his 
feeble  voice  has  been  heaixl  in  favour  of  virtue,  he  has  done 
'his  duty,  and  will  by  no  means  lose  his  reward. 

Thoman  Lunatic  this* morning  came  into  my  study  with  the 
[first  volume  of  the  *  Kyc*  neatly  bound,  in  his  hand  ;  1  have 
formerly  given  you  a  slight  sketch  of  T’Vomav,  who  still  claims 
a  relationship  with  our  family  Well  cousin,  quoth  he,  upon 
fii  my  word  your  ‘  EyP  makes  a  veiy  neat  volume,  and  although 
11  you  have  treated  me  a  little  too  roughly  about  my  inventions, 
9  spinning  silk  stockings  out  of  spiders*  webs,  balcons.  Sec.  &c. 
I  yet  I  am,’ prejudice  apait,  of  the  opinion  it  may  do  good,  and 
be  permitted  to  stand  on  the  shelf  hereafter  along  with  the 
Spectator,  Tattler,  Guardian,  Idler,  and  all  the  other  rcspecta- 
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ble  works  by  which  our  family  have  so  enriched  the  world, 
and  therefore  cousin,  with  your  permission,  I  will  from  time 
to  lime,  as  opportunity  may  serve,  give  you  to  enrich  your 
some  of  my  projects  for  the  good  of  this  city  and  also 
of  the  United  States,  that,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  I  do  not 
suppose  you  will  lay  aside  on  the  shelf  with  the  perpetual 
motion  and  my  spider-web  stockings. 

When  he  began  to  talk  about  his  projects,  I  was  much 
alarmed,  knowing  that  to  be  his  hobby-horse,  and  that  it  would 
he  a  very  difficult  thing  to  gi*t  him  fairly  dismounted  were 
he  once  well  fixed  in  the  saddle. 

Therofore.  taking  up  the  subject,!  thanked  him  for  his  good 
opinion,  and  said,  if  he  saw  fit  to  favour  me  with  any  com¬ 
munications,  I  would  attend  to  them  witli  pleasuro,  an<l  give 
them  such  a  place  as  would  accord  with  their  iinporiance  : 
With  this  he  seemed  perfectly  satisfied,  and  in  a  few  hours 
sent  me  the  following  leticr — 

COtJSlN  OPTIC, 

I  READ  over  your  last  number  with  great  attention,  but  not 
w  illing  to  be  guided  by  any  thing  but  my  own  observation  on 
all  subjects  when  it  is  in  my  power  to  examine,  1  look  your 
advice,  went  out  to  the  alms-house,  and  found  ail  things  lite¬ 
rally  true  which  you  hud  asserted ;  but  still  1  uni  of  opinion 
that  for  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  the'  honour  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  good  of  the  citizens  generally,  great  improvements 
with  little  expence  might  be*  made — and  to  this  subject  I 
have  turned  my  attention. 

In  the  fii’st  place,  those  persons  who  are  engaged  at  that 
house,  and  have  been  so  employed  for  a  number  of  years,  can 
testify  that  the  number  of  the  poor  are  daily  increasing ;  nor 
cun  it  in  tlie  nature  of  things  be  otherwise,  for  as  our  city 
grows  in  population,  so  will  the  poor  incitase.  Necessity, 
that  grand  mother  of  inventjon,  informs  us,  that  new  buildings 
are  constantly  rccpiircd  tor  the  accommodation  of  our  citizens, 
and  reasoning  from  the  same  principles,  we  must  admit,  that 
the  buildings  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  tlie  poor 
when  they,  on  an  average,  did  not  annually  exceed  500,  can¬ 
not  comfortably  accommodate  1000  ;  the  work -shops  also, 
since  manufacturing  has  been  inlitxluced,  has  in  some  degree 
abiidged  their  conveniences ;  the  scite  of  the  work-shops  also 
is  hurtful  to  the  salutariness  of  the  institution,  for  by  them,  a 
free  circulation  of  the  south  air  is,  in  a  great  measure,  preclud¬ 
ed  *,  if  therefore  it  should  be  thought  proper  to  retain  the 
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present  situation,  at  least  these  shops  should  be  pulled  down, 
and  the  building  extended  on  the  east  and  west  wings,  that  the 
people  might  thereby  enjoy  a  fixe  circulation  of  wholesome 
air.  But  this  is  not  iny  grand  project. 

I  propose  that  legal  measures  "should  be  taken,  to  authorise 
the  guai*dians  of  the  poor  to  dispose  of  that  whole  lot  and 
buildings,  and  purchase  a  large  tract  of  land,  say  400  acros, 

I  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  so  situated,  that  they  might 
i  have  a  head  of  water  ca\)able  of  turning  all  their  machinery. 

I  Thus  they  w  ould  have  the  power  of  raising  almost  eveiy  thing 
of  which  they  w’ould  stand  in  need.  They  would  have  pasture 
for  their  cows,  bleaching  groens  for  their  linen,  a  variety  of 
healthful  employment  for  the  weak  and  aged, nay,  every  crea¬ 
ture  belonging  to  the  institution  capable  of  pulling  out  a  weed, 
would  find  employment,  and  be  in  a  high  degree  useful. 

Again,  if  such  a  scheme  were  adopted,  it  would  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  be  quickly  found  that  our  poor  taxes  would,  if  not  entii-e- 
ly  annihilated,  be  very  considerable  lessened  ;  indeed,  1  have 
scarcely  a  doubt  but  if  properly  conducted,  the  institution 
might  support  itself. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  whose  heart  is  filled  with  love 
to  his  fellow  man,  not  only  to  consider  what  may  be  condu¬ 
cive  to  his  living  well  here,  but  in  a  special  manner  what  may 
contribute  to  his  living  well  hereafter,  1  say  therefore,  that 
wero  a  plan  of  this  kind  embraced,  it  would  have  a  great  ten¬ 
dency  to  meliorate  the  morals  of  tliose  who  perhaps  by  too 
freely  indulging  their  inoixlinate  appetites,  have  been  brought 
under  the  care  of  the  institution. 

At  a  greater  distance  from  the  city,  they  would  not  have 
so  many  temptations,  they  would  not  be  surrounded  on  every 
quarter  by  little  dram-shops,  they  could  not  paw  n  their  clothes 
for  liq’>u*,  for  there  would  be  no  ftat^n-brokera  near  them,  they 
would  l)e  removed  from  any  extei-nal  power  of  contamina- 
I  tion  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  so  situated,  the  wise  regulations 
of  the  managers,  who  do  not  suffer  vice  quietly  to  erect  her 
standard  among  them,  would  render  the  whole  institution  a 
school  of  morality. 

In  erecting  buildings  for  such  an  institution,  the  plan 
should  be  plain,  not  costly,  very  extcnsi\e,  and  having  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  if  a  scite  for  such  an  cstabliiihment 
could  lie  obtained  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Schuylkill,  an 
impoitant  purpose  would  be  answered,  the  walls  inclosing  the 
whole  would  be  only  on  three  sides,  the  river  would  make 
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the  fourth  ;  fish  might  be  had  in  abundance  to  serve  the 
^hole ;  the  works  could  all  be  put  in  operation  by  water,  the 
prospect  would  be  delightful  and  consequently  tending  to  pro¬ 
duce  s-ilutary  effects.  1  shall  only  add  at  present,  1  do  not  ho|>e 
to  see  rny  project  realized,  "but  I  venture  to  prophesy  that 
twenty-five  years  will  not  elapse  before  such  a  plan  shall  be 
embraced,  and  carried  into  full  execution.  1  fear  the  glory  of 
the  undertaking  will  be  the  lot  of  our  children  ;  you  may  say 
1  am  partial,  but  indeed  cousin,  1  could  wish  it  were  done  by 
ourselves. 

Although  I  have  been  so  diffusive  on  this  subject,  yet  I 
now  recollect  that  the  outlines  of  the  suggested  plan  are  not 
mine — I  have  road  in  one  of  our  newspapers,  1  do  not  now  re¬ 
collect  which,  hints  embracing  the  same  object.  1  hope  the 
author  of  these  hints  will  also  lend  his  aid,  the  subject  is  one 
in  which  all  citizens  are  equally  interested. 

I  am  yours,  Sic. 

T.  LUNATIC. 

To  the  abov’e  communication  I  have  nothing  to  add  at  pre¬ 
sent,  it  is  in  strict  consonance  with  my  own  opinions  ;  perhaps 
at  some  future  ))eriod,  tlie  subject  may  be  resumed,  and 
other  arguments  advanced  to  prove  that  it  is  founded  on  ra¬ 
tional  principles.  OBADIAH  OrTIC. 


ORIGINAL. 

THE  £YE-L,1Sir 


- - ridti  f  JMutata  dt  tt 

Fahuh  narratur.  BOS. 


And  why  this  tioiple  tale  so  carelcu  view  i 
The  name  being  changed,  the  story’s  told  of  yoo. 

*  MY  dear,  1  am  going  to  spend  the  evening  at  cards 
with  liirs.  ‘  My  love,  1  should  like  your  company  at 

home  this  evening.*  ‘  Indeed,  my  darling,  I  would  stay,  but 
Mr.  *****  is  to  be  there,  and  you  know  what  a  charming 
companion  he  is,  1  like  him  above  ail  thing.s,  he  loses  his  mo¬ 
ney  with  such  indifference,  and  wins  with  such  a  grace.’ 
‘At  what  hour  will  the  company  dis|)crsc  ?*  ‘  Perhaps  at  one 
o’clock.’  ‘And  who  will  accompany  you  home  ?’  ‘  O  dear  I 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that — two  or  throe  gentlemen 
will  be  there  whose  attention  to  me  is  always  incessant.’-— 
‘Mrs.  H.  I  think  it  improper  for  you  to  receive  attention 
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from  any  f^ntletnan.*  *  Mr.  H.  I  never  interfere  i.n  your 
concerns  :*  ‘  But  my  duck,  at  so  late  an  liour,  when  |>iobabIy 
1  shall  have  gone  to  I'cst,  1  do  not  approve  of  your  being  out.* 
‘t)h  la!  why  there  arc  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  »•*•,  whose  hus¬ 
bands  never  murmur,  thoui^h  their  wives  should  come  home 
just  as  they  were  rising.*  *  They  are  no  patterns  for  me,  and 
therefore  1  repeat  my  wish  that  you  would  spend  the  evening 
with  me.’  *  Imlced,  my  sweet  me,  you  must  excuse  me  this 
night,  and  to-morrow  we  will  disciiss  the  subject  of  obedi¬ 
ence  ‘  Well,  if  there  is  no  restraining  you  from  those  im- 
prop>cr  amusements,  go  then,  and  let  fops  and  fools  be  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  man  who  once  supposed  he  comn\anded  your 
uRections.* 

Ml'S.  El.  then  flew  to  her  toilet,  where  her  chambermaid 
waited  to  prepare  her:  Betty  consulted  the  whims  of  her 
hiislress,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  soiled  gowns  of  the  ward¬ 
robe.  1  am  quite  tired  of  solitude  said  Mrs.  II.  as  she  sat 
down,  confined  to  the  house  all  day,  and  Mr.  EE.  objects  to 
my  taking  an  excursion  this  evening  ;  1  dislike  to  offend 
him,  but  really  there  is  no,  supjwrting  the  marriage  yoke,  if 
one  is  obliged  to  wear  it  at  home.  Why,  inudum,  said  Betty, 
when  young  ladies  are  married,  it  is  to  seek  indepemlence 
from  the  tymnny  of  parents,  and  a  wife  is  at  least  etpial  to  Eicr 
husband,  and  from  tiic  moment  she  entci's  into  his  house,  it 
is  to  command  him  as  well  as  it. 

Betty  was  one  of  those  shrewd  old  maids  that  had  seen  the 
wroti'^  tidt‘  of  foi-ly.  She  had  lived  with  many  families,  and 
tile  death  of  a  former  mistress,  in  whose  concerns  she  had 
considerable  influence,  coni|H.*llcd  her  to  seek  for  another 
place  ;  by  means  of  a  good  recommendation,  she  w  as  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  family  of  Mr.  11.  and  finding  it  would  be  her  in¬ 
terest  to  continue  there,  she  played  her  part  so  well  as  to 
flatter  the  foibles  of  her  mistress,  when  her  master  was  not 
I  present,  and  to  condemn  them  to  her  master  in  the  absence 
I  ot  her  mi>trjss  ;  thus  she  acquire-d  the  esteem  of  both,  and 
was  artful  enough  to  conceal  her  duplicity. 

Ml'S.  1 1.  made  no  reply  to  this  last  observation  of  Betty,  but 
its  ingenuity  did  not  esc  ipe  her  notice.  She  was  one  of  those 
young  ladies  who  had  been  Imiiiglit  upin  fashionable  life,  and 
whose  attachnieiit  to  such  amusements  pioceeded  from  ha¬ 
bit,  not  from  any  vicious  inclination  ;  Mr.  H.  paid  his  devoirs 
with  ii  n'lmher  of  otlicrs,  but  a  consciousness  of  sup«“riour 
merit,  soon  determined  her  choxe  ;  she  loved  him,  and  tlicir 
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affection  was  recipit)cal :  She  would  sacrifice  any  thing  rather 
that)  offend  him,  yet,  when  inclined  to  act  contraiy  to  his  ap- 
proF>ation,  her  pridt  prevented  a  relinquishment  of  her  pur- 
|x>se  ;  he  saw  and  pitied  her  weakness,  hut  was  distressed  at 
her  imprudence.  lie  well  knew  the  characters  of  those  mar¬ 
ried  ladies  with  whom  his  wife  associated,  and  feared,  not 
without  reason,  the  effect  their  society  would  produce.  To 
prevent  an  intercourse  therefore,  was  his  ptincipal  aim,  but 
to  act  harshly  was  inconsistent  with  his  genemus  nature  ;  he 
was  convinced  of  the  amiableness  of  his  wife,  and  assured  of 
her  aft’ection  for  him  ;  he  was  sometimes  induced  to  trust  to 
the  result  of  time  ainl  experience,  but  again,  the  remedy  was 
slow,  and  at  the  best  uncertain.  In  this  difficulty  he  applied 
to  his  friend  Alcaxder,  w1h>sc  age,  clothed  with  experience, 
enabled  him  to  advise  as  a  counsellor,  and  admonish  as  a 
friend.  Aixandkr  was  a  man  whose  years  had  been  passed 
in  observation  ;  he  had  often  declared  to  Mr.  H.  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  every  person  to  live  happily  in  the  married 
state,  but  that  many  inconsidei*ately  raised  the  dying  embers 
of  a  dispute  into  an  unextinguishable  flame,  which  consumed 
tlieir  hanpiness:  Alcander  had  studied  the  character  of 
women,  he  was  fully  acquainted  with  their  frailties,  and  as 
skilful  in  devising  a  remedy.  G. 


SELECTED. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  SUX  : 

AS  ORIENTAL  TALK. 


AS  Tognil,  valiant  general  of  the  emperor  Temugin, 
pursued  his  march  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  at  the  head  of 
his  army  through  the  country  of  Farsistan,  his  attention  was 
struck  by  a  pile  of  ruins,  the  magnificence  of  which  tempted 
him  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  them,  white  his  troops  halted  for 
refreshment. 

The  reflections,  natumlly  suggested  by  such  scenes,  w’ere 
internipted  by  the  sight  of  an  aged  man,  sitting  in  a  melan¬ 
choly  jx>sture,  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  uix>n  some  frag- 
mentr  which  lay  in  a  heap  before  him,  while  a  flood  of  teare 
rolled  in  silence  down  his  funowed  cheeks. 

Such  a  sight  was  equally  affecting  to  curiosity  and  compas¬ 
sion.  Advancing  thei-efore  towards  him,  ‘  Paitlon,’  said  To- 
grul,  ‘  O  venerable  father  I  the  inti  usion  of  a  stranger,  who 
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wishes  to  know  the  cause  of  your  disti'css,  in  hope  it  may  be 
in  his  power  to  ofler  you  relief.* 

The  mourner  raised  his  eyes,  and  looking:  eap^erly  around, 
‘Is  the  voice  of  benevolence  heard  again  in  this  place  I*  he 
exclaimed.  ‘  Sweet  is  the  sound,  though  its  purpose  is  im¬ 
possible.* 

Then  fixing  his  eyes  most  attentively  upon  Tognil  for  some 
moments,  ‘  Yo\ir  words,  O  illustrious  young  man,’  he  continu¬ 
ed,  ‘  speak  a  feeling  heart ;  and  1  see  that  you  have  already 
tasted  of  adversity.  I  will  theiefore  satish'  your  enquiry, 
though  hopeless  of  its  motive  ;  for,  alas  !  my  woes  admit  nut 
of  relief.’ 

Having  said  this,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  East,  and  pros¬ 
trated  himself  before  the  heap  of  fragments,  *  ()  life  of  the 
Universe  I’  he  said,  ‘  thou  glorious  Sun  I  protect  these  sacred 
relics  from  i)olhitiun  ;  nor  give  the  ashes  of  Zelis  to  the  winds, 
before  mine  shall  be  mingled  with  them.* 

W  hen  he  had  offered  up  this  prayer,  he  arose,  and  turning 
to  Togrul,  ‘  I  have  promised  to  unfold  to  you  the  cause  of  my 
unhappiness,*  he  continued ;  ‘  Iwit  this  place  is  improper.  The 
voice  of  prayer  and  adoration  only  should  be  heaivl  here.  W"e 
will  withdraw  into  the  shade  of  yonder  arch,  and  there  I  will 
relate  the  melancholy  tale.’ 

As  soon  as  rogrul  and  he  were  seated,  ‘  These  ruins,’  said 
the  mounier,  with  a  sigh  which  seemed  to  burst  his  heart, 
‘  are  all  which  remains  of  the  sacred  Temple  of  the  Sun  ;  and 
in  that  spot,  now  covered  with  those  fragments,  once  stood  the 
altar,  on  which  my  ancestors,  for  ages  without  number,  fed 
the  everliving  fire,  the  hallowetl  emblem  of  his  purity  and  pow¬ 
er  ;  till  the  Divine  wrath  kindleHl  against  the  sins  of  mankind, 
gave  up  the  world  to  the  ravages  of  the  Arabians,  who,  not 
content  with  temporal  dominion,  dared  to  attack  the  Sove¬ 
reignty  of  Heaven. 

They  polluted  our  Temples  ;  they  overturned  our  altars  ; 
and  impiously  attempted  to  extinguish  the  sacred  fire,  em¬ 
blem  of  him  whose  light  had  illuminated  the  world  from  its 
first  creation.  An  impiety  never  presumed  befoit;  by  any 
who  had  obtained  doniinion  over  us. 

Btit  Heaven  had  not  so  far  alxindoned  the  human  race. 
Forwarned  in  a  dream,  one  of  our  lineage  had  built  an  altar 
in  the  mountains  of  Irac  Agem  ;  and  secretly  removed  thither 
a  spark  of  the  true  fire,  before  tlie  sacrilegious  ravag^rs  reach¬ 
ed  this  Temple. 


The  horrors  of  that  day  arc  not  to  be  described.  In  vain 
did  the  priests  hold  up  their  hands,  never  defiled  with  bloody 
never  pix>faned  with  any  instrument  of  destruction,  to  avert 
the  rage  of  war  from  these  holy  walls.  The  tears  of  the  mo¬ 
ther,  and  the  cries  of  her  infants,  pleaded  in  vain.  The  bar¬ 
barians  were  equally  deaf  to  innocence  and  virtue. 

Then  did  the  piety  of  our  race  shine  forth  in  all  its  ^lon* 
They  j^athered  themselves  around  the  altar,  and,  roverinj'  it 
with  their  bodies,  saved  the  sacred  fire  from  profanation  by 
extinguishing  it  with  their  blood,  which  was  shed  without  re 
spect  to  age  or  sex,  and  the  Temple  reduced  to  tins  heap  of 
ruins. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  consternation  of  the  people 
at  this  fatal  outrage.  Thinking  the  sacred  firo  utterly  extin 
guished,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and  every 
where  courted  the  swords  of  their  destroyers. 

At  length,  the  spark  which  had  been  presen-ed  in  Irac 
Agem,  being  discovered,  the  poor  remains  of  the  true  I'ersees 
repaired  to  it ;  and,  prefeiring  those  inhospitable  mountains  to 
the  fertile  plains  of  Farsistan  without  this  object  of  their 
worship,  b\iilt  themselves  a  little  city,  where  their  posterity 
has  lived  in  peace  to  this  day. 

Of  all  our  lineage,  there  had  escaj^ed  the  general  massacre 
only  the  one  who  attended  the  altar  he  had  built  in  Irac 
Agem  ;  and  an  infant  daughter,  l)orn  to  him  at  the  loss  of  her 
mother’s  life,  soon  after  her  arrival  there. 

The  danger  of  losing  a  race  so  long  endeared  to  their  love, 
so  necessary  to  their  religion,  filled  the  I’ersees  with  the 
strongest  fear  ;  but  Heaven  heard  their  prayers,  and  from 
these  two  sprung  a  pi*ogeny  which  has  subsisted  ever  since. 

Though  driven  thus  hy  irresistible  necessity  fiom  our  na 
tive  land,  once  in  our  lives  we  never  fad  to  visit  these  rovered 
ruins,  to  implore  from  the  Sup  a  restoration  of  their  gloiy 
and  sprinkle  upon  the  remains  of  his  altar  the  ashes  of  our  de 
ceased  kindred,  which  we  religiously  preserve  for  that  pur 
pose  ;  and  this  was  the  melancholy  cause  of  my  coming  hith 
cr  at  this  time.* 

A  flood  of  tears  here  choked  his  utterance.  I  le  hung  dowm 
his  head,  and  sobbed  alotid  for  some  moments,  while  Tognil 
humanely  w'cpt  in  silence  wiiii  him. 

As  soon  as  he  h<ul  i*cc»)vcred  the  power  of  speech,  ‘Were 
I  not  convinced  ot  the  b-nevolencc  of  your  heart,*  he  rcsiim 
ed,  ‘  O  virtuous  youth  I  I  should  make  an  excuse  for  paying 
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a  tribute  to  nature,  which  affected  heroism  has  dishonoured 
with  the  name  of  weakness ;  but  1  sec  you  are  superiour  to 
such  false  refinement. 

This  melancholy  duty  having  £dlen  upon  me  this  year,  I 
yielded  in  an  unhappy  hour  to  the  solicitation  of  my  wife,  to 
let  her  accompany  me  hither. 

On  the  third  day  of  our  journey,  we  were  met  by  a  troop  of 
Tartars,  who  had  separated  from  the  armies  of  Temugin,  and 
ranged  the  country  in  search  of  plunder. 

The  innocence  of  our  lives,  and  our  knoum  poverty  in  those 
things  which  are  calleil  the  riches  of  the  world,  had  ever  pre¬ 
served  us  in  peace  with  all  the  nations  round.  I  advanced  there¬ 
fore  without  fear  to  the  leader  of  the  troo{),  and,  informing  him 
who  we  were,  expected  to  have  been  permitted  to  pursue  our 
journey  without  interruption. 

But  alas !  1  flattered  myself  with  vain  expectation.  He 
had  looked  at  the  beauty  of  my  wife  with  eyes  of  desire,  and 
resolved  to  tear  her  from  my  bosom. 

Unwilling  however  to  have  I'ecourse  to  open  violence,  for 
ibar  of  opposition  from  his  followers,  who  he  knew,  held  our 
people  in  the  highest  reverence,  he  pressed  us  to  take  shelter 
in  his  tent  from  the  heat  of  noon  ;  a  courtesy  feigned,  that  he 
might  have  time  to  form  some  scheme  for  accomplishing  hia 
base  design. 

There  are  some  offers,  which  however  unacceptaUe,  ran- 
DOt  be  refused. 

The  Persees  have  ever  been  famed  for  hospitality,  above 
all  the  nations  upon  earth.  We  could  not  refuse  entering 
his  tent  without  an  appearance  of  unsocial  ingratiude,  though 
our  laws  would  not  permit  us  to  taste  a  drop  of  water  w  ith  him. 

We  had  not  been  there  long,  when  he  withdrew,  under  a 
pretence  of  giving  some  oiders  to  his  men  ;  nor  returned  till 
it  was  too  late  for  us  to  reach  the  caravansera  in  which  w’e  had 
purposed  to  rest  that  night ;  for  it  would  have  been  reckoned 
an  infringement  upon  the  laws  of  hospitality  in  us  to  have  de¬ 
parted  without  waiting  for  him. 

Our  uneasint'ss,  in  such  a  situation,  may  be  well  conceived  ; 
but  he  gave  reasons  of  such  plausibility  for  his  absence,  aiid 
offered  so  courteously  to  remain  where  he  was  for  tliat  night, 
for  our  convenience,  that  w’e  could  not  avoid  complying  to 
stay  with  him.  — 

His  joy  at  seeing  us  run  so  readily,  as  he  thought,  into  his 
•narcs,  put  him  off”  his  guuid. 
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I  caught  a  glance  of  his  eye  as  he  g^ed  at  my  wife,  in 
which  I  read  tlie  nefarious  purpose  of  his  heait.  1  ai-ose,  there¬ 
fore,  instantly,  and  claiming  the  sacred  privilege  of  hospitali¬ 
ty,  proceeded  that  moment  on  my  journey,  along  with  my 
wife.  ^  (to  be  conclticUd J 


SELECTED, 

THE  VINE, 

FROM  herder's  SCATTERED  LEAVES  AND  LETTERS 


ON  the  day  of  the  creation,  the  trees  boasted  one  to 
another,  of  their  excellence:  **  Me  the  Lord  planted,"  said 
the  lofty  Cedar,  **  strength,  fragrance  and  longevity,  he  be¬ 
stowed  on  me."  “  The  goodness  of  Jeh  )v AH  fashioned  me 
to  a  blessing,"  said  the  shadowy  Palm,  ^utility  and  beauty  are 
united  in  my  form.”  The  Apple-tree  said—**  Like  a  bride¬ 
groom  among  the  youths  I  glow  in  my  beauty,  among  the 
trees  of  the  grove.”  The  Myrtle  said—**  Like  the  Rose 
among  the  Biiars,  so  am  I  among  other  Shrubs.  Thus  all 
boasted  ;  the  Olive  and  the  Fig-tree,  and  even  the  Fir. 

The  Vine  alone  drooped  silent  to  the  ground;  for  **  To 
me,”  thought  he,  **  every  thing  seems  to  have  been  refused, 
I  have  neither  stem  nor  branches,  nor  flowers,  but  such  as  I 
am,  I  will  hope  and  wait.”  He  bent  down  his  shoots  and  wept. 
Not  long  had  he  to  wait ;  for  behold,  the  divinity  of  the  eailh, 
Man,  drew  nigh.  He  saw  the  feeble  helpless  plant,  trailing 
its  honours  along  the  soil :  In  pity,  he  lifted  up  the  recum¬ 
bent  shoots  and  twined  the  feeble  plant  about  his  own  bowers ; 
and  now  the  winds  played  with  its  leaves  and  tendrils,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  began  to  empurple  its  hard  groen  grapes, 
and  to  prepare  within  them  a  sweet  and  delicious  juice,  the 
repast  and  drink  of  gods  and  of  men.  Decked  with  its  rich 
clusters,  the  Vine  now  leaned  towards  his  master,  who  tasted 
his  refreshing  beverage,  and  named  tke  Vine  his  friend,  his 
grateful  h  iend.  1'hen  the  proud  ti'ees  envied  the  V'inc,  for 
behold  they  stood  baiTcn  and  neglected ;  but  he  rejoiced  in 
his  humble  growth  and  pei*seveiing  patience;  and  still  his 
juice  enlivens  the  heart  of  the  sad,  lifts  the  sinking  courage, 
and  inspires  to  perseverance  and  exertion. 

Djspair  not,  ye  forsaken  ;  bear,  wait  and  strive.  From  the 
insignificant  Reed  flows  the  sweetest  of  juices ;  from  the 
bending  Vine,  springs  the  most  deiightful  drink  of  the  eaith. 
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ORIGtSAL. 

ADDRESS  TO  EMMA*S  FAK. 

F.\V*R1TE  companion  of  the  fair! 

On  thee  a  wontl’rous  pow’r’s  imprest, 
Gently  to  waft  a  magic  air 

'i'hat  cools  and  warms  the  youthful  breast 

^Vhen  fev’rish  heat  opf»resses  all, 

And  Emma,  fainting,  scarce  can  live, 
Thou  dost  the  cheering  breezes  call, 

Her  sinking  spirits  to  revive. 

When  thou  art  wav’d  by  Emma’s  hand, 

Ten  thousand  beauties  round  her  sport, 
With  graces  join’d,  a  pleasing  band. 

That  still  her  smiles  benignant  court. 

But  ah  I  those  pleasing  airs,  that  bring 
Sensations  grateful  to  her  frame. 

Her  captive  Edwin’s  bosom  sting 
With  hopeless,  never-dying  flame  ! 

Then  fav’rite  of  the  lovely  fair. 

How  happy  is  thy  destin’d  fate  1 
To  be  her  pleasure  and  her  cai-e. 

And  ever  on  her  will  to  wait. 

Ever  in  her  dear  company. 

Oft  dost  thou  taste  her  balmy  kiss  ; 

Oft  sec  sweet  raptures  from  her  eye 
Disclose  her  conscious,  precious  bliss. 

Oft  on  her  fragi-ant,  angel-breast. 

Reclin’d  amid  a  world  of  chaims, 

Extatic  is  thy  state,  fond  prest 
In  folds  by  love-inspiring  aims  ! 

Thrice  happy  thou  !  W ere  I  so  blest. 

And  did  in  that  Elysium  lie. 

Nothing  could  mar  my  heav’nly  rest ; 

Long  should  I  live ;  and  sweetly  die ! 
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OPtCISAL. 

THE  PREFERE.VCE.' 

1  SCORN  at  the  fullies  of  Fashion  to  fro^wn, 

Let  those  tlic  frail  goddess  caress^ 

The  belles  and  the  beaux  who  ivside  in  the  town, 

For  they  her  dominion  confess. 

But  me  her  enchantments  shall  never  decoy, 

Rusticity’s  charms  i  admire  ; 

In  artless  simplicity,  calm,  I’ll  enjoy 
Tlve  pleasures  to  which  1  aspire. 

My  mind  on  the  pinions  of  tliought,  more  sublime 
Can  fly  thro’  the  air  o’er  the  earth, 

Or  visit,  with  Fancy,  each  iar  distant  clime— 

At  home  still  enliven’d  by  mirth. 

Joys  simple,  yet  pure,  l>ere  the  senses  can  taste, 

Whero  cares,  which  corrode,  arc  unknown. 

For  hither  mild  Peace  from  the  city  in  haste, 

T’  obtain  a  suro  refuge  has  flown* 

At  Fashion’s  enticements  1  ever  will  smile. 

Secure  in  my  rural  retreat ; 

Fler  artful  illusions  can  never  beguile 

The  heart  fix’d  on  pleasures  so  sweet.  alician* 


ORIGINAL. 

TO  THE  STRAJVGER, 

O,  WHO  of  good  heart  on  the  stranger  e’er  frown’d  ? 

To  the  mighty  how  dear  was  the  stranger  of  yore— 

The  chief,  in  his  greatness,  by  victory  crown’d. 

Was  the  host  of  the  stranger — soon  stranger  no  more. 

At  the  feast  of  the  brave  did  his  presence  glad  all, 

To  the  stranger  the  goblet  high  foaming  was  fill’d  ; 

For  he  still  was  the  pride  of  the  wan'ior*s  hall. 

And  the  welcome  of  bards  on  his  bosom<hord8  thrill’d. 

Then  hail  to  ^The  Strangn*  whose  hai-p’s  notes  conform 
To  the  ^wood^r^hiH*/!*  warble  of  wild  minstrelsy  I— * 

His  coming  be  frequent,  his  welcome  be  warm. 

For  sweet  is  the  voice  <»f  ‘  7  A*  S  run g’tr*  to  me.  clou  mon, 
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